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> * P tect its own residents. New York legislates for 
Che American Freedman, its citizens of all races and colors; South Caro- 
lina has thesame right. Much, therefore, as we 
HOW SHALL WE PROTECT THE doubt the wisdom of its legislation, we cannot 
FREEDMEN? constitutionally interfere therewith.” In other 
Tue recent riots at Memphis is but one of | words, we may decline to take any measures for 
the many volcanic eruptions which, contin- | the protection of the freedmen. 
ually occurring in different Southern localities,} No friend of the freed people will require any 
demonstrate the fires which burn beneath, now | argument to convince him of the injustice of such 
restrained, indeed, by military presence and/a course. No one who is indifferent to the 
hidden for the most part from public observa- | freedmen will concern himself about its injust- 
tion. The existence of these fires of prejudice | ice. That there are not a few in the South, 
and passion ought not to surprise us. It is one | who really desire to see the rights of the freed- 
of the natural and inevitable results of our} men respected, we do not doubt. We are no 





national history. The complete and unex-| more inclined to hold the whole South responsi- e, 


pected victory of that which the Southerners | ble for the outrages at Memphis, than all the 
have always regarded as their bitterest foe— | citizens of New York for the riots of 1863. 
abolitionism—the sudden emancipation of their | But the few who would be willing to afford the 
slaves—the slaveholders’ consequent depriva-|freedman protection in his new-found free- 
tion, without compensation, of what they had|dom are powerless in the hand of the many, 
always been taught to regard as their property | who have no such inclination. While even 
—the fact that this was accomplished not by | these who desire to conform their legislation to 
the peaceful legislation of assumed friends, as | the policies and principles of freedom, educated 
in Jamaica, but by avowed enemies, and as an|in the school of slavery, know not how to 
act of war; the persistent and increasingly suc-|do it. They may indeed sincerely desire the 
cessful efforts to clothe with the rights of | welfare of their former slaves. But, with" few 
citizenship those to whom slavery denied all | exceptions, they have persistently maintained 
rights, and to educate and elevate those whom | that the state of slavery is the best possible 
slavery persistently kept in ignorance and deg- | condition for the African—“his natural and 
radation—even this unquestionable loyalty of| normal condition.” They have condemned 
the African which the Southron only regards | abolitionism and emancipation as the negro’s 
as disloyalty to himself and adhesion to. a| worst enemy. We see no reason to think that 
public enemy—the fact that he who aforetime|even those who accept the situation have 
worked under the lash is now armed with the | changed their opinion. We are not inclined 
musket, clad in the Federal uniform, and en-| to doubt their sincerity. A consistent*regard 
trusted with the duty of preserving peace | for their own principles will necessarily require 
among his former masters—all these facts com- | them to frame such legislation as will reduce 
bine to make the freedman a living embodi-| the freedmen to a state of pupilage as nearly | 
ment of the defeat which not only Southern | resembling slavery as possible. The facts of, 
principles and institutions, but which the | Southern legislation unfortunately confirm us 
Southern people have suffered, and an object of | in this conclusion. The inevitable effect of 
their consequent intense aversion. While the | leaving the interests and rights of the freed 
memory of the anti-negro riots of our Northern people in the hands of the Southern Legisla- 
cities is still fresh in our mind, the manifesta- | tures is made only too evident by a condensed 
tions of similar unreasoning hate, on a larger | account of Southern legislation which we give 
scale, throughout the South, ought not to as- | in another column, 
tonish us. None the less, but rather the more, II. We may trust to the Federal Government 
have we need to prepare carefully to protect | to afford that protection which Soutliern legis- 
the freedmen from that violence which alike | lation fails to afford. For this purpose we may 
the principles of human nature and the actual | continuethe Bureau. Or if, tired or suspicious of 
facts of Southern society lead us to expect. | military authority, we rightly desire to return 
How is this to be accomplished? How shall the to civil law and a peace basis as speedily as possi- 
freedman be protected in his freedom ? ble, we may trust the protection of the freed- 
I. We may turn him over to the protection | men to Congressional legislation and the U. 8. 
of the State governments. We may build ar- | Courts. 
guments out of precedents for a case which is| As a temporary expedient either or both of 
utterly without precedent. We may say, “It | these courses is legitimate. Thasame princi- 
is the constitutional duty of each State to pro-' ples which rendered necessary the interference 
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of the U. 8. military in New York City in the | utterly without representation in the govern- 
riots of 1863 justify the maintenance of the | ment under which it lives. The sentiment of jus- 
military authority in the Southern States until | tice is neither as strong nor as common as self- 
these ebullitions of rage against the negro which | interest and prejudice. We need not appeal to 
the civil authorities are either unable or disin- | Southern legislation, we need not go out of the 
clined to prevent have passed away. But the Northern States, for attestation of this truth. 
continuance of the military cannot be perma- | And if it be indeed a general principle that it 
nent. And their presence, even under the | is unsafe to entrust the interests of any class 
wisest administration, is but little calculated to | in the hands exclusively of another, it is least 
remove the prejudice whose outbreaks they of all safe to do so when the class to be gov- 
only restrain. Nor can we depend upon Fed- | erned is composed of recent slaves and that to 
eral legislation and the Federal judiciary for | rule is composed of their recent masters. There 
the permanent protection of the freed people. | are antagonisms in the North as well asin the 
The U. 8. judges, marshals, and jurors, will | | South between labor and capital, between Pro- 
share the prejudices of the people in the midst | testant and Roman Catholic, between native- 
of whom they live. Orif, occasionally, a brave | born citizen and foreigner. But no class now 
man and true dares set those prejudices at de- | suffers serious injustice because each is repre- 
fiance, a conflict between the State and the | sented at the ballot-box, and no party dare 
Federal authorities will be the inevitable conse- | essay class legislation because it dreads the 
quence. We gladly welcome the Civil Rights | political enmity of those whose rights it should 
bill as a step in the right direction. We rejoice | dare invade. Give the freedman the right of 
in it as a national declaration of justice and | representation, and the number of his friends 
equal rights. But we dare not trust to it as a| would multiply as miraculously as have the 
permanent guarantee. We cannot forget that | friends of Erin in the North under the system 
the Fugitive Slave law, though supported by a | of impartial representation. We do not, indeed, 
pro-slavery administration, sustained by a pro-| demand universal suffrage. We can see that 
slavery party and a pro-slavery commerce, and | there may be reasons for appending qualifica- 
not even lacking the sanction of a pro-slavery | tions of intelligence and morality. There may 
church, practically failed of execution wherever | be, too, some justification for requiring such 
public sentiment was averse to it. Nor can we | qualifications in an extension of the suffrage as 
forget the other fact that, although our Consti- | are not required of those who already possess 
tution has always provided that the citizens of |it. But there is no reason why, under a gov- 
each State shall be entitled to all privileges and | ernment which allows all races, languages, and 
immunities of citizens in the several States, | religions an impartial representation, one race 
and although we have had U. §S. Courts to en- |alone should be excluded for no other reason 
force this plain and simple provision, for many | than the fact that during all the past it has 
years past it has been persistently violated | been subjected to still greater indignities and 
without shadow of justification and with per-|injustice. So long as, in a nominal republic, 
fect immunity. While, therefore, Federal pro- | one class is permitted to make and execute 
tection, either by a military bureau or the U. | laws for another, so long we permit within our 
S. Courts, is an appropriate and necessary | borders the fruitful seed of inevitable injustice 
remedy for the hour, it is not and cannot be | which Federal interference can only partially 
“for all time.” Looking to the future we must | remedy, and of endless and ever-multiplying dis- 
find some other solution to this problem, How | cord which Federal influence will only aggra- 
shall the freedom of the freedmen be preserved | vate. So soonas, complying with the funda- 
in fact as well as in name? mental principle of our republic—* all men are 

III. But one alternative remains. There is | created equal’’—we permit every class which 
but one course which the wise statesman can | owes allegiance to the Government and is taxed 
accept as solving the problem and securing the | for its support to participate in its administra. 
permanent peace of thecountry. The freedmen | tion, we shall secure not only protection for the 
must be treated like other men, their manhood | freed people but peace for ourselves. 





and their citizenship recognized, and they me 
clothed with the power of self-protection—the THE UNION COMPLETE. 
ballot. THE cordiality and unanimity with which the 


If history teaches any lesson clearly, it teaches | Associations East and West have approved the 
this—that it is never safe to trust the interests | action of the Cleveland meeting, and wheeled 
of any class in the hands of any other. No| into line as Branches of this Commission, are 
class is safe from adverse legislation that is left | well illustrated in the following letters : 
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Curcaaco, June 15th, 1866. 


Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT : 

DEAR Sir: A meeting of this Commission 
was held last evening to consider the recom- 
mendations of the Executive Committee of the 
A. F. A. C., and take final action in regard to 
uniting with the American Freedman’s Union 
Commission. ; 

After a hearty approval of the recommenda- 
tions of said Executive Committee, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolved, That the Northwestern Freed- 
men’s Aid Commission does hereby constitute 
itselfa Branch of ‘The American Freedman’s 
Union Commission,’ under the Constitution 
adopted at Cleveland, Ohio, May 17th, 1866, and 
ratifies and approves said Constitution.” 

Delegates to represent this Branch in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Commission will be 
elected at our next regular meeting, and their 
names duly forwarded you. 

. J. M. WALDEN, Sec. pro tem. 


BALTIMORE, June 20th, 1866. 
Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT, Gen. Sec. A. F. U.C.: 

DEAR Str: The Constitution as amended 
by the meeting held at Cleveland, May 16th 
and 17th, last, was laid before the Board of 
Managers of this Association, at a meeting held 
last evening, and was approved and ratified by a 
unanimous vote. 

In accordance with the 6th Article of the 
Constitution above referred to, the following 
gentlemen have been elected members of the 
Executive Committee of the Freedman’s Union 
Commission, to represent the Baltimore Branch, 
namely : Rev. Fielder Israel, and Hon. Hugh L. 
Bond, of this city, and Charles W. Bond, Esq., of 
New York City. Very respectfully yours, 

Gero. A. Pops, Rec. Sec. 


PENNA. FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 
No. 424 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
June 26th, 1866. 
J. MirrerR McKm, Cor. Sec., A. F. U. C., 7 

John Street, N. Y.: 

DEAR Sir: At a meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Freedmen’s Relief Association, held June 
11, 1866, it was 

Resolved, That the amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the General Association proposed 
and adopted at the recent conference at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, be, and they are hereby approved. 

Resolved, That the change of designation of 
this Association to that of “ Pennsylvania 
Branch of the American Freedman’s Union 
Commission” be adopted so soon as similar 


changes have been made by the New York and 
Boston Associations. 

At the meeting held yesterday, June 25th, the 
following gentlemen were elected as represent- 
atives to the Executive Committee, (New 
York :) Mr. Francis R. Cope and Mr. Samuel 
8S. White, of Philadelphia, and Mr. William 
Whipple, of New York. 

Very respectfully, 
RoBERT R. Corson, 
Cor. Sec. P. F. R. A. 


Our Pittsburgh friends, we regret to say, are 
not yet prepared to take their place on the 
broad ground occupied by this Commission. A 
letter from the Corresponding Secretary of that 
Association encloses to us the following state- 
ment : 

“ At a meeting of the W. Pa. F. A. Com. of 
Pittsburgh, held June 14th, the following min- 
ute, on motion of Dr. Preston, was adopted : 

“Whereas, The Freedmen, in the providence 
of God, are now, in our estimation, the chief 
objects of Christian charity in this country ; 
therefore, 

“ Resolved 1, That we, as a society, feel that 
our chief efforts must continue to be in the 
| future, as in the past, directed toward the ele- 
vation and Christianization of the Freedman ex- 
clusively. 

“ Resolved 2, That, in withholding ourselves 
from the proposed alliance with the American 
Freedmen’s and Union Commission, we do not 
abate any interest .or effort for the continued 
success of our cause in helping those who have 
no helper. 

“J. 8. TRAVELLI, Sec. pro tem.” 


Our colored friends, North and South, are sen- 
sitive, and not improperly so, to the use of 
phraseology by their professed advocates which 
describes them as objects of charity. They are 
prompt to tell us, and we like them all the better 
for it, that it is Justice they ask, not Charity. 

The benevolent feature of our movement, 
though hitherto among the most prominent, is 
not now its most important trait. Ours is a re- 
constructive movement. Its object is the civil, 
social, and industrial reédrganization of the 
States lately in rebellion. Founded on the 
principles of justice and humanity, it’is con- 
ducted in the interest of free government and of 
popularinstitutions. It is intended, not merely 
to save the black man, but to save the Re- 
public. 

This our Pittsburgh friends understand as well 
as we. Our object in these remarks is simply 





to prevent an enterprise which we all have at 
heart being misunderstood from an inadvertent 
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looseness of expression. Charity is not the 
salient feature in this movement, and if it 
were, “ Christian charity” would hardly justify 
us in confining our benefactions “ exclusively ” 
to a class. 
——->--—___ 
THE CAUSE ABROAD. 

LETTERS and papers received from England 
give us satisfactory assurances of the progress 
of our work in that country. Our representa- 
tive, the Rev. Mr. Parvin, has been visiting 
leading cities and other important places, and 
addressing meetings gotten up under the aus- 
pices of the National Freedmen’s Aid Union of 

~ Great Britian and Ireland. He has had the co- 

operation, to some slight extent at least, of our 
eloquent friend, the Rev. Philip Brooks, of 
Philadelphia, who has been spending the winter 
in the south of Europe, and who is now in Eng- 
land. 

In a letter just received, dated Bristol, June 
8th, Mr. Parvin writes: 


“Earnest preparations are making for the 
Birmingham meetings. Rev. Mr. Brooks and 
Sella Martin will be with me there. Professor 
Goldwin Smith has promised to attend, also 

* Sir Fowell Buxton. There will doubtless be a 
large gathering.” 


The Rev. Dr. Thompson, George H. Stuart, 
and George C. Ward—all able exponents of our 
cause—are also in England at this time, and, as 
we learn, doing their part in promoting the 
work. 

Our accounts from Switzerland are very cheer- 
ing. Letters from Geneva, Lausanne, and St. 
Gall have been received, showing a lively and 
most intelligent interest in our enterprise, and 

ycontaining assurances of the most practical kind 
of the readiness of the good people of that sister 
Republic, to aid us in our work of social re-or- 
ganization. 

Not less satisfactory are our advices from 
France. Among the documents we have re- 
ceived from that country has been the Report 
of Madame Coignet, Secretary of the Associa- 
tion of French Ladies in aid of the Freed slaves, 
issued from Paris on the 27th of October, 1865. 
This report shows that in a very short time and 
under very inauspicious circumstances, money 
and material were raised for the benefit of the 
Freedmen, to the amount of fr.71,880 95. That 
the Association, which is made up of Protest- 
ants and Catholics, indiscriminately, had re- 
ceived a donation of 100 francs from the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux; and that numerous con- 
tributions had been received from the Free 
Masons. On this latter point the Report says: 





“The Lodges of the Free Masons have shown 
themselves very sympathizing. The Lodge of 
Constantinople has sent us 150 francs. Collec- 
tions have been made for us in several Lodges 
in Paris, Boulogne, and St. Germain. Others 
are promised.” 

Madame Coignet, in the course of her Report, 
Says : 

“T now wish to answer a question which is 
frequently asked: What must be done in order 
to aid the Freedmen’s work ? 

“The first thing to be done in every place is 
to promote meetings as numerous and as gen- 
eral as possible, and therein to detail the object 
of the work, which I will now recall in a few 
lines. . 

“Our object is to send to America aid in 
money and clothes, in order to help the recently 
freed slaves in their efforts to secure free and re- 
gularemployment. If all transitions be difficult 
it will be easily understood that a transition 
effected so suddenly by main force, and in the 
midst of a fearful war, must, more than any 
other, meet with terrible obstacles. The aim of 
our work is, therefore, to contribute, in a small 
degree, to the removal of those obstacles, and 
at the same time to express our sympathy with 
the cause of emancipation. 

“At such meetings, or as soon after as pos- 
sible, committees should be organized to engage 
actively in the work of propagandism. Each 
member of these committees should collect 
money and clothing, or cause them to be col- 
lected. Thus groups and sub-groups will be 
formed, which, by centralizing themselves, can 
communicate directly with us. At the begin- 
ning of winter, concerts and conferences can be 
arranged, according to the resources of the lo- 
calities. We have printed lists or periodical 
subscriptions of ten centimes (two cents) each, 
which we will gladly furnish to all who will 
undertake to get them filled.” 


Madame Marie Boigeol, of the Department of 
Doubs, has recently written : 

“The emancipation of the slaves awakens 
strong sympathy among the work-people and 
peasants of ourdistrict. The women of Pierre- 
fontain have brought to their clergymen good 
linen chemises taken from their wardrobes, and 
have added other clothing. At Montéchéroux 
250 metres of cloth have been divided in a very 
few days among the parishioners to be made up, 
and it was necessary to get more, in order not 
to send away without work those who were 
anxious to undertake it. We are now upon our 
third purchase. Everywhere in the villages 
where the situation of the negroes is known 
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people give, and readily, rather cloth and labor 
than money, because money is scarce in our 
country region.” 

From Amlhouse also, I am happy to quote 
the words of Madame Dolphus-Mieg-Paccard 
ene of the most honorable and most honored 
names of Alsca, who writes: “ We have met 
with much sympathy among the working class. 
Lists were placed in the shops and manufac 
tories, and, almost sou by sou, we have collected 
a sum which now amounts to 1,000 francs ; if it 
be not large, it at least manifests the sympathy 
of more than a thousand persons. 

“ Often the really poor give the most willingly; 
thus a cook, having heard of the object of our 
committee, asked for a list, and went to the 
market-place, whence she brought to me thirteen 
francs, collected from the servants and hucksters. 
And a list placed in a manufactory where the 
operatives are very poor, was in one day cover- 
ed with 400 signatures, representing 72 francs.” 

I make these quotations, ladies, to show how 
great is the sympathy which the work of the 
freed slaves has elicited from those who live by 
their own labor. The fact is that we have not 
gone to them so much as they have come to us. 
Not, certainly, that we ever had the slightest 
thought of exclusion, but it seemed more na- 


also received by mail anonymous contributions 
of 50 centimes, one franc, two francs, etc. I 
should never end if I told you of all the cases 
in which those who work have generously given 
from their own needs to help the American 
freed people. 


The Report thus concludes : 


“We are sometimes asked, ‘Why go so far 
to relieve the wretched, when you have them 
close around you?’ Thisis ourreply: Beside 
and even above the immediate relief which an 
offering may confer on those in need, are the 
feelings which that offering awakens on both 
sides, and the tie which it establishes. In the 
work which we prosecute this tie has a peculiar 
signification ; it implies a living protest against 
the most horrible institution which the pervert- 
ed human eonscience has ever been able to ac- 
cept, and which it can even now defend. Not 
only does it teach us that solidarity over which 
distance has no power, and whieh unites through 
all space those who suffer, those who struggle 
and those who labor; but it leads us back to 
ourselves by a true circuit. When our indigna- 
tion has been roused by the brutal and odious 
attributes of American slavery, we begin to turn 
our attention to slavery in the abstract. We 
ask ourselves whether slavery does not exist in 





tural that we should apply, in preference, to 
those who have means, and herein we have | 
shown our want of comprehension of the fact | 
that in certain cases the sympathies we awaken 
are far more precious than the gifts we receive. | 
Therefore, Iam anxious to recognize, in order | 
to supply it, this want in our system of propa- | 
gandism, and to mention here the great num- 
ber of contributions which have come to us 
from sources whence we least expected them. 
One day the wife of a type-setter, herself a 
good skilful work-woman, after reading our cir- 
cular in the newspaper, writes of her own ac- 
cord, to place her sewing-machine and her skill 





at our service. On the same day I received a | 


our society, self-styled free, at least of that 
veiled sort which conceals itself under liberal 
forms. We seek for it in our laws, in our man- 
ners, in the customs of our public life, even in 
our private opinions, in our secret feeling; we 
question our country,we question our conscience. 


“Such an examination cannot be fruitless, 
when the need of justice has once aroused it. 
Beside we have before us our unfailing guide. 

“ In following the internal vicissitudes through | 
which the United States are passing, and from 
which they are issuing by degrees in so glorious 
a manner, how can we fail to feel entire faith in 
that liberty which has rendered them so va- 


similar letter from a working tailor. The wife |liant? Oh! it must be very fruitful, and the 
of an old tinman shortly after brought a pack. | Conscience which it produces and supports must 
age of clothes which she had gathered among | be very powerful to have fortified them against 
her acquaintances, and mended with the help of | 8° many false terrrors, so many vain threats, to 
her daughter; then a shoemaker brought 25 | have enabled them to preserve the principle of 
francs which he had collected, and a master | their institutions, and the unity of their national 
mason 125 francs, contributed by those of his | form, in the midst of so many perils. 


trade. “ Therefore, let us not relax our efforts! Let 


Some workmen in Lyons have twice sent | 
money; peasants and soldiers at Versailles | 
have done the same, and in very many other | 
places various amounts, from five francs to 100 | 


each of us, on the contrary, put her hand to the 
work with all her strength and all her will 
without measuring her devotedness by the suc- 
cess which may be obtained. Our offering, 


francs, and a little more, have been collected in | small as it may be, is above all a witness of 
the smallest sums and sent to me with letters | humanity, and, even though it may not directly 
of congratulation and encouragement. I have ‘relieve much suffering, is sure to return to us, 
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yielding fruit a hundred fold, from one shore of 
the ocean to the other.” y 


THE FREEDMEN’s AID REPORTER, the organ 
of the National Freedmen’s Aid Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Vol. 1., No.1, is a most in- 
teresting paper, and gives promise of important 
aid in its future columns to the journalistic ne- 
cessities of our movement. The “Union” of 
which the Reporter is organ is “devoted exelu- 
sively to the welfare of the American freedmen.” 

The design and scope of the paper is thus 
stated in its opening article : 

TO OUR READERS. 


The Freedmen’s Aid Reporter, the organ of 
the National Union, is designed faithfully to 
describe the condition of the emancipated slaves 
of America ; and to collect and publish reliable 
information respecting gifts presented and work 
done—for their industrial, moral, and social ele- 
vation—on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The consummation and inauguration of the 
National Freedmen’s Aid Union have taken 
place under very encouraging circumstances; 
as may be seen on reference to the list of officers 
on our last page, and to the report of the pro- 
ceedings at the Public Freedmen’s Aid Meeting, 
held at the Westminster Palace Hotel on the 
24th ultimo. 

The formation of the Freedmen’s and Union 
Commission in the United States of America, 
and of the National Freedmen’s Aid Union in 
this country, will, we trust, materially aid in 
furnishing to the Christian and philanthropic 
public that which has long been felt to be a 
desideratum, namely, full and precise informa- 
tion not only respecting the state and prospects 
of the freedmen, but also respecting those who 
have so nobly devoted their means or personal 
efforts, or both, for their sustenance and eleva- 
tion. 

Much has been already done in this respect 
by various Freedmen’s-Aid Associations in Great 
Britain and America; but by bringing intelli- 
gence from both to a focus—and by the estab- 
lishment of an official organ, we hope, by dili- 
gent care, to supply this deeply felt want, in our 
own country. But to do this effectually, we 
shall need the kind co-operation of our American 
as well as our British co-workers. 

While we, in our pre-existing form as a Na- 
tional Committee, or through District Associa- 
tions connected therewith, had secured strong 
expressions of sympathy from various great re- 
ligious bodies in this country—great numbers 
of Christian ministers of various denominations 
actively co-operating with us in our philanthro- 
pic labors—we have especially to express our 
gratification that the Friends’ Central Commit- 
tee has merged into the National Union. They 
were with us before in full sympathy, and in 
active and hearty co-operation; they have now 
disinterestedly found for the Union offices in 
which to perform its work, and from which to 
issue its reports and appeals. 

While we have frequently been saddened by 
tidings of the deep sufferings and distressing 
ignorance of the freedmen—and their time of 





trial and necessity is far from terminated—we 
feel greatly encouraged in our work by tidings 
of their excellent conduct under their sufferings ; 
of their eager and persevering pursuit after 
knowledge ; of their diligence in laboring for 
the maintenance of themselves and their rela- 
tives. 

The article then goes on to say: 

We have had amongst us many gifted, intel- 
ligent, and self-denying Americans—true friends 
of the colored people—who have informed, di- 
rected, cheered, and co-operated with us in our 
work of faith and labor of love. Among the 
latest of our visitors is the Rev. Dr. Holbrook, 
of that excellent institution, the American Mis- 
sionary Association, who returns to America 
early in June, after performing an arduous, ac- 
ceptable, and successful work on behalf of the 
freedmen. He is joined and is to be succeeded 
by the Rev. Sella Martin, whose powerful advo 
cacy is so highly appreciated, and who will act 
in full and entire harmony with our Union. 

We have, however, received from the Ameri- 
can Freedmen’s and Union Commission, in 
response to our special invitation, a most wel- 
come and valuable ally in the person of the Rev. 
Robert J. Parvin, Rector of St. Paul’s, Chelten- 
ham, Philadelphia, to whose disinterested and 
indefatigable labors for the freedmen—to whose 
fulness of information, entire reliableness, en- 
lightened piety, and sound discretion—the cre- 
dentials, and letters of introduction he placed 
in the hands of the Committee a few evenings 
since, bear uniform witness. Amongst these 
are letters from General Howard, Head of the 
Government Freedmen’s Bureau ; General Fisk, 
Assistant Commissioner; Mr. Chief Justice 
Chase; the Right Rev. Dr. MclIlvane, Bishop, 
and the Right Rev. Dr. Bedell, Assistant Bishop 
of Ohio; the Right Rev. Dr. Potter, Bishop of 
New-York ; the Right Rev. Dr. Vail, Bishop of 
Kansas, for himself and the Bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania; the Rev. Dr. Morton, President of the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania ; George H. Stuart, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
President of the Christian Commission—of the 
Executive Committee of which the excellent 
Bishop Janes, of the American Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, is Chairman ; J. M. McKim, Esq., 
Corresponding Secretary, and George Cabot 
Ward, Esq., ‘Treasurer, of the American Freed- 
men’s and Union Commission; the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng, of New-York; the Rev. Dr. Malcolm, 
Corresponding Secretary of the African Aid 
Union, ete. 

At the Committee meeting already referred 
to, held at the Friends’ Institute, Bishopsgate 
Street Without, May 4th, Robert Charleton, 
Esq., of Bristol, in the chair, Mr. Parvin deliver- 
ed a very clear and affecting address on the sub- 
ject of his mission ; after which, it was resolved 
unanimously, on the motion of Mr. A. Albright, 
seconded by Mr. John Taylor— 

“That the Committee of the National Freed- 
men’s Aid Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
cordially welcomes the Rev. R. J. Parvin, Rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Cheltenham, Philadelphia, 
as the much-esteemed and fully-accredited official 
representative of the American Freedmen’s Aid 
and Union Commission, who comes in response 
to an invitation from this Union; and greatly 
desires that his visit to this country may prove 
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very profitable to our common benevolent 
objects, and truly pleasant to himself.” 

We are alsg happy to announce that the 
Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., of New York, 
a Vice-President of the Freedmen’s and Union 
Commission, and George H. Stuart, Esq., above 
referred to, are both in this country, authorized 
and invited to represent that Commission when- 
ever the opportunity may serve ; and that the 
Committee of this Union hope to secure their 
valuable services, together with those of George 
Cabot Ward, Esq., Treasurer of the Commission, 
and those of the Rev. Philips Brooks, M.A., one 
of the most eminent clergymen of the American 
Episcopal Church, and no less distinguished for 
his earnest, eloquent, and consistent advocacy of 
the cause of the Freedmen. 

The Rev. Dr. Patton, of Chicago, whose 
labors will chiefly be devoted to advocating the 
cause of the Freedmen on the Continent, de- 
puted by the American Missionary Association, 
is also in this country, and is the bearer of cre- 
dentials, testimonials, and introductions of the 
higest character, from General Howard, and a 
number of other American citizens of the great- 
est distinction. 

With the presence of the talented and ex- 
cellent gentlemen named—and especially as the 
Rev. Mr. Parvin made a tour in the South, under 
the most favorable circumstances, to gather the 
fullest and latest information respecting the 
state and prospects of the Freedmen for com- 
munication to our country through the National 
Union—we may hope to place the Freedmen’s 
cause completely before our readers; and most 
heartily do we hopeand believe that our country 
will speedily complete the sum of one hundred 
thousand pounds for this excellent object ; and 
still press on to loftier achievements, which must 
bless the donors as well as the Freedmen ; and 
also the peoples of the two great countries, 
whose destinies have become indissolubly asso- 
ciated with those of the colored people, whom 
once they enslaved, but who now are free. 

Treated in a just, generous, Christian spirit, 
they will become a dignity and honor, and a 
blessing to both, and to the world; if treated 
otherwise, a scourge, a curse, and a reproach. 

At any rate, the many valuable Freedmen’s 
Aid Associations of America are nobly doing 
their duty in this matter ; and to them we wish 
(iod-speed; and with them it is the earnest 
desire of the National Freedmen’s Aid Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland heartily to co-operate. 


The Reporter contains an interesting account 
of two important meetings; one the Public 
Inaugural Meeting of the Union, held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, London, on the 24th 
of April, and the other, a meeting at Devon- 
shire House, London, held four weeks previous. 
At the former the Duke of Argyle presided, and 
addresses of a stirring character were delivered 
by the chairman, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
John Bright, and others, including Mr. Arthur 
Albright, of Birmingham ; at the latter, which 
was a meeting of Members of the Society of 





Friends, J. Gurney Barclay, presided, and 
speeches were made by Mr. Barclay, John | 


Hodgkin, Joseph Simpson, Joseph Bevan Braith- 
waits, Joseph Crosfield and James H. Tuke. 

Under the head of “ American Intelligence,” 
the Reporter contains letters from Joel Cadbury, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, George Dixon, of Greens- 
boro, N. C., and Sarah F. Smiley, of Richmond, 
Va., besides extracts from the AMERICAN 
FREEDMAN and other papers. 

On the first page of the Reporter is a litho- 
graphic picture of a colored school, with the 
teacher at its head and the pupils arranged on 
their forms in due order. This is a good con- 
ceit, as its first effect is to arrest attention, and 
its next, to suggest to the reader the main idea 
of the Freedmen’s Aid movement. The free 
School is the only trustworthy lever by which 
the ignorant masses of the South can be lifted 
up, and effectually “aided.” 

We hail with pleasure the appearance of this 
new Freedmen’s Journal. It will supply a de- 
sideratum by giving us from month to month, 
in a condensed and trustworthy form, the news 
in regard to Freedmen’s affairs of the other side 


of the water. 
a 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
FREEDMAN’S UNION COMMISSION. 


ARTICLE 1.—This organization shall be 
known as “The American Freedman’s Union 
Commission.” 

ARTICLE 2.—Its object shall be the relief, 
education, and elevation of the Freedmen of 
the United States, and to aid and co-operate 
with the people of the South, without distinc- 
tion of race or color, in the improvement of 
their condition, upon the basis of industry, edu- 
cation, freedom, and Christian morality. No 
school or depot of supplies shall be maintained 
from the benefits of which any person shall be 
excluded because of color. 

ARTICLE 3.—The Commission shall consist 
of the persons hereinafter named, their asso- 
ciates and successors ; may elect associates who 
shall be nominated by the Branch in which a 
vacancy may occur; shall have power to ap- 
point and remove at discretion its own officers, 
and shall audit their accounts. 

ARTICLE 4.—The Commission shall comprise 
recognized Branches, the Presidents, Corre- 
sponding Secretaries, and Treasurers of which 
shall be 6x-officio members of the Commission. 
Eaeh Branch shall be independent of other 
Branches in the collection of money and goods, 
and the selection, supervision, and payment of 
teachers and agents, but any Branches may, if 
they deem necessary, combine in a separate de- 
partment. 

ARTICLE 5.—The officers of the Commission 
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thall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer, and one or more Secretaries. 

ARTICLE 6.—The Executive Committee shall 
consist of three Representatives elected annually 
by each Branch, one of whom shall reside near 
the Central office, together with the President, 
Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, and Treasurer of 
the Commission. Five shall constitute a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business. In the ab- 
sence of the regular member any duly author- 
ized Representative of the Branch may act in 
his stead. The Executive Committee shall de- 
cide, subject to the revision of the Commission, 
all questions relating to the general policy and 
action of the Commission, and shall have power 
to fill vacancies in its own body, provided that 
a vacancy occasioned by the death or resigna- 
tion of the representative of any Branch Society 
shall be filled by such Branch. 

ARTICLE 7.—Teachers and agents shall be 
accredited in the name of the American Freed- 
man’s Union Commission, their credentials be- 
ing attested by the President and one of the 
Secretaries, and countersigned by the Branch 
from which they issue. 

ARTICLE 8.—Each Branch shall report quar- 
terly to the General Treasurer all moneys re- 
ceived and expended, and all goods received and 
distributed. 

ARTICLE 9.—Contributions from Europe, the 
Pacific Coast, and other common sources, shall 
go into the General Treasury, unless otherwise 
directed by the contributors. Funds in the 
General Treasury shall be distributed by the 
Executive Committee to the Branches, or other- 
wise applied for the purposes of the Commission. 
The General Treasurer shall make to the Com- 
mission an annual exhibit of all receipts and 
disbursements. 

ARTICLE 10.—The Secretaries of each Branch 
shall report quarterly the amounts collected 
and disbursed, and the work done, to the Gen- 
eral Secretary, who shall combine the statistics 
and material facts of all the Agencies recognized 
by the Commission in his annual report, which 
shall be published, with the annual exhibit of 
the Treasurer, under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

ARTICLE 11.—The Commission may be called 
together by the President or the Executive 
Committee. 

ARTICLE 12.—This constitution may be 
amended at any regular meeting of the Com- 
mission, notice of the amendment in writing 
having been given at a previous regular meet- 
ing of the Commission, and furnished to each 
Branch, or printed with the notice of the meet- 
ing, 





SOUTHERN CODES FOR FREEDMEN. 


THE New York Tribune of May 31st contains 
an abstract of the laws and provisions of the 
Southern States concerning the freedmen, con- 
densed from an official statement upon this 
subject submitted to Congress April 27th. 
From this abstract chiefly, though also in part 
from other sources, we gather the following 
facts : 


North Carolina, 


In this State the Legislature have enacted 
that blacks and whites shall stand upon the 
same footing in respect to the punishment of 
crime, and the courts recognize the same laws 
of evidence in criminal cases. If this principle 
is carried out in future enactments and in the 
execution as well as in the framing of the laws, 
it will leave little to be desired so far as the 
civil rights of the freed people are concerned. 


South Carolina, 


Persons of color are declared by statute inad- 
mnissible to “ social or political equality.” They 
are forbidden to exercise any trade or mechani- 
cal pursuit, except that of husbandry, or as ser- 
vants, until they shall have obtained a license 
from the judge of the district court, to which 
end they must present satisfactory evidence of 
their good moral character, and their skill and 
fitness, and pay $100 fee if the license be to en- 
gage in trade as a shopkeeper or pedlar, or $10 
if to engage in any other employment. The 
license is only good for one year, and the appli- 
cation must be renewed and the fee paid an- 
nually. The license may be revoked at any 
time by the judge upon proof of abuse, and no 
license can be granted to a person of color to 
practise any mechanical trade or art, unless he 
has served an apprenticeship, or is engaged in 
the practice thereof at the time of the applica- 
tion. No colored person can take a colored ap- 
prentice unless he has taken out a license him- 
self. 

Perhaps it was no part of the intention of the 
Legislature to shut the colored people up to a 
single employment, the cultivation of cotton in 
the field, their old-time work, but if this had 
been their design they could scarcely have de- 
signed a system more ingeniously adapted to 
secure that end. It is not difficult to see what, 
under such a law, must be the condition of the 
freedmen in any district where the judge is in 
favor of the old slave system. 

The language of slavery is reénacted by the 
statute which provides that— 


“All persons of color who make contracts for 
service or labor shall be known as servants, and 
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those with whom they contract shall be known 
as masters.” 


Somewhat similar provision to that of other 
States is made for taking the testimony of col- 
ored persons in cases where any of their race 
are interested. . 


“The accused, in a colored criminal case, and 
the parties in every: such civil case, may be 
witnesses, and so may every other person who 
is a competent witness ; and in every such case, 
either party may offer testimony as to his own 
character, or that of his adversary, or of the 
prosecutor, or of the third person mentioned in 
an indictment.” 

Some provision is made for the protection of 
servants, though the following provision would 
be more just if it were not required that the 
complainant should be a white freeholder : 

“Upon the conviction of any master the dis- 
trict judge shall have the right to demand of 
any white freeholder to annul the contract be- 
tween such convict and his colored servants. If 
any white freeholder shall complain to the dis- 
trict judge that any master so manages and 
controls his colored servants as to make them a 
nuisance to the neighborhood, the judge shall 
order an issue to be made up and tried before a 
jury, and if such issue is found in favor of the 
complainant, the district judge shall annul the 
contract between such master and his colored 
servant or servants.” 

The Tribune intimates that this section is di- 
rected against the innovating Yankees. But as 
it does not appear that the annulling of the con- 
tract prevents the freedmen from continuing in 
the service if they choose to do so, we are of 
opinion that no Yankees who secure the good 
feeling of their employees need fear the effect 
of this section. 

Though slavery is abolished the lash is not. 
Colored persons are forbidden, under penalty of 
fine or flogging, to keep fire-arms or weapons of 
any kind ; to keep a distillery, or to sell liquor; 
to come into the State from another State, un- 
less he gets two freeholders to be his security 
for good behavior in a bond of $1,000. 

The law secures to persons of color the same 
rights as whites, in regard to the distribution 
of property by will. But it contains a most in- 
equitable distinction in its provision as to ar- 
rest for crime— 


“Upon view of a misdemeanor committed by 
a person of color, any person present may arrest 
the offender and take him before a magistrate, 
to be dealt with as the case may require. In 
case of a misdemeanor committed by a white 
person toward a person of color, any person 
may complain to a magistrate.” 


Colored children whose parents are not living, 
or are unable to maintain them, or are not teach- 
ing them habits of industry or honesty, or are 
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persons of a notoriously bad character or va- 
grants, may be bound out by the magistrate as 
apprentices. But it is provided that they shall 
be well treated, and sent to school at least siz 
weeks in the year, after they are ten years old, 
provided there is a school within a convenient 
distance,in which colored children are taught, 
the teacher of which shall have a license of the 
district judge to establish the same. 


Georgia, Alabama, and Texas, 


The laws of Georgia provide for the right of 
freedmen to contract, sue, and be sued ; to tes- 
tify and inherit; purchase, lease, and other- 
wise dispose of their property, and to have full 
and equal benefit of laws accordingly, without 
being subject to other deprivations or punish- 
ments than white persons. These are con- 
tained in the Act of March 17. An Act of De- 
cember 15 declares free persons of color shall 
be competent witnesses in all the courts of this 
State, in civil cases, whereto a free person of 
color is a party, and in all criminal cases where- 
in a free person of color is defendant, or wherein 
the offence charged is a crime or misdemeanor 
against the person or property of a free person 
of color. 

The law of Alabama declares that freedmen 
shall be competent to testify only in open court, 
and only in cases in which freedmen, free 
negroes, and mulattoes are parties, either plain- 
tiff or defendant, and in civil and criminal 
cases, for injuries in the persons and property 
of freedmen, free negroes, and mulattoes ; and 
in all cases, civil or criminal, in which a freed- 
man, free negro, or mulatto is a witness against 
a white person, or a white person against a 
freedman, free negro, or mulatto, the parties 
shall be competent witnesses, and neither in- 
terest in the question or suit, nor marriage, 
shall disqualify any witness from testifying in 
open court. 

Section 2 of a law of Texas, passed April 2, 
states that 

“ Africans and their descendants shall not be 
prohibited, on account of their color or race, 
from testifying, orally, as witnesses in any case, 
civil or criminal, involving the right of, injury 
to, crime against, any of them in person or 
property, under the same rules of evidence 
that may be applicable to the white race ; the 
credibility of their testimony to be determined 
by the court or jury hearing the same ; and the 
Legislature shall have power to authorize them 
to testify as witnesses in all other cases, under 


such regulations as may be prescribed as to 
facts hereafter occurring.” 


Florida, 
The laws of Florida, as to testimony, do not 





materially differ from the above, except that by 
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special provision it is forbidden to take the de- 
positions of colored persons in writing. 
Colored persons are also forbidden to use or 
keep any weapons in their possession, without 
a license from the probate judge, which may be 
granted upon the petition of any two respect- 
able citizens testifying to the peaceable and 
orderly character of the applicant. Any colored 
person offending against this provision forfeits 
the arms to the use of the informer, and, in ad- 
dition thereto, shall be sentenced to stand in 
the pillory for one hour, or to be whipped, not 


exceeding thirty-nine stripes, or both, at the} 


discretion of the jury. 

The most extraordinary feature of the Flor- 
ida legislation, however, is a section providing 
that 

“Tf any negro, mulatto, or other person of 
color shall intrude himself into any religious or 
other public assembly of white persons, or into 
any railroad car or other public vehicle set 
apart for the exclusive accommodation of white 
people, he shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, upon conviction, shall be sen- 
tenced to stand in the pillory for one hour, or be 
whipped, not exceeding thirty-nine stripes, or 
both, at the discretion of the jury.” 

It is but just to add, however, that in this 
matter the law recognizes no difference, but 
provides an equal protection for the freedmen 
by continuing as follows: 

“Nor shall it be lawful for any white person 
to intrude himself into any religious or other 
public assembly of colored persons, or into any 
railroad car or other public vehicle, set apart 
for the exclusive accommodation of persons of 
color, under the same penalties.” 

Under this provision we shall expect to see 
on the Florida railroads the conspicuous sign, 
“ White persons not allowed in this car.” 


Mississippi. 


The testimony of negroes is admitted when 
either party to the suit is colored, and in all 
criminal cases where the crime charged is al- 
leged to have been committed upon a colored 
person. They may, too, file their complaint 
against any white person for a criminal offence 
against any person of color, and upon his af- 
fidavit the process shall issue as upon the 
affidavit of a white person. They may also sue 
and be sued, and 
“may acquire personal property and choses in 
action by descent or purchase, and may dispose 
of the same in the same manner and to the 
same extent that white persons may, provided 
that the provisions of this section shall not be so 
construed as to allow any freedman, free negro, 
or mulatto to rent or lease any lands or tene- 
ments, except in incorporated towns or cities, in 
which places the corporate authorities shall 
control the same.” 





Inasmuch as by implication this forbids the 
freedmen from owning real estate, and positively 
forbids their hiring it, in the country, it shuts 
them up to a life of service in the employment 
of their old white masters. Its effect is pre- 
cisely the same as a statute absolutely prohibit- 
ing them from working on their own account. 
Lest, however, they should choose a life of free- 
dom, though dependent on chance jobs of work, 
even this is prohibited without a license: 


“Every freedman, free negro, and mulatto 
shall, on the second Monday of January, 1866, 
and annually thereafter, have a lawful home or 
employment, and shall have written evidence 
thereof, as follows, to wit: If living in any in- 
corporated city, town, or village, a license from 
the mayor thereof; and if living outside of any 
incorporated city, town, or village, from the 
member of the board of police of his beat, au- 
thorizing him or her to do irregular and job 
work, or a written contract, which livenses may 
be revoked for cause at any time by the author- 
ity granting the same.” 


If the freedmen, dissatisfied with their posi- 
tion of substantial servitude, desert the planta- 
tions, a fugitive freedman act is not wanting to 
restore them to their masters : 


“Every civil officer shall and every person 
may arrest and carry back to his or her legal 
employer any freedman, free negro, or mulatto 
who shall have quit the service of his or her 
employer before the expiration of his or her 
term of service without good cause; and said 
officer and person shall be entitled to receive for 
arresting and carrying back every deserting em- 
ployee aforesaid the sum of five dollars, and ten 
cents per mile from the place of arrest to the 
place of delivery, and the same shall be paid by 
the employer and held as a set-off for so much 
against the wages of said deserting employee ;: 
provided, that said arrested party, after being 
so returned, may appeal to a justice of the 
peace or member of the board of police of the 
county, who, on notice to the alleged employer, 
shall try summarily whether said appellant is 
legally employed by the alleged employer, and 
has good cause to quit said employer; either 
party shall have the right of appeal to the 
county court, pending which the alleged deserter 
shall be remanded to the alleged employer, or 
otherwise disposed of as shall be right and 
just; and the decision of the eounty court 
shall be final.” 


This picture of Mississippi legislation is not 
complete without the addition of the following 
provision, whose significance is such that we 
give it entire : 


“ All freedmen, free negroes, and mulattoes in 
this State, over the age of 18 years, found on 
the second Monday in January, 1866, or there- 
after, with no lawful employment or business, 
or found unlawfully assembling themselves to- 
gether, either in the day or night time, and all 
white persons so assembling with freedmen, 
free negroes, or mulattoes, or usually associating 
with freedmen, free negroes, or mulattoes on 
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terms of equality, or living in adultery or for- 
nication with a freedwoman, free negro, or 
mulatto, shall be deemed vagrants, and on con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in the sum of not 
exceeding in the case of a freedman, free negro, 
or mulatto, $50, and a white man $200, and 
imprisoned at the discretion of the court, the 
free negro not exceeding ten days and the white 
man not exceeding six months.” 

This brief statement, which is indeed an in- 
complete but we believe an impartial review of 
the present state of Southern legislation on the 
subject of the freedmen,. indicates a consider- 
able improvement on the old slave codes—as 
much improvement, perhans, as we had any 
reason to expect. We may reasonably hope 
that, as the passions engendered by war and 
the prejudices begotten by slavery are grad- 
ually lessened if not removed by time, better, 
kindlier, and juster principles will characterize 
Southern legislation. But, meanwhile we 
think it quite evident that we cannot with 
justice, or even self-respect, hand over to the 
absolute control of such a system those whom 
we have publicly proclaimed free, and to the 
preservation of whose liberties we have sol- 
emnly pledged the honor of the nation. 


— —- - ej. = 
THE SITUATION—THE UNION AC- 
COMPLISHED. 


WE publish in another column the Constitu- 
tion of the American Freedman’s Union Com- 
mission. - It has received the ratification of 
nearly all the Societies represented in the Cleve- 
land Convention ; and in accordance with the 
resolution there adopted, is now published as 
the fundamental law of the Commission. The 
salient points in the organization, thus at last 
accomplished, may be briefly thus stated : 

I. The Commission, as now organized, con- 
sists of the following District Societies : 


The New England Branch, Boston. 

The New York Branch, New York City. 

The Pennsylvania Branch, Philadelphia. 

The Maryland Branch, Baltimore. 

The Northwestern Branch, Chicago. 

The Western Branch, Cincinnati. 

The Cleveland Branch, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Michigan Branch, Detroit. 

The Pacific Branch, San Francisco, Cal. 

II. It possesses but one Central Office, now 
situated in the city of New-York, and two 
secretaries. The secretaries of the various Dis- 
trict Societies are the only District Secretaries 
of the Commission. 

III. The Executive Board of the Commission, 
which is entrusted with the general manage- 
ment of its affairs, is a representative body, con- 





sisting of delegates from each constituent So- 
ciety, but a sufficient number reside in the 
vicinity of the Central Office to insure a quorum. 

IV. Provision is made for regular reports 
from each Branch Society to the General 
Executive Committee, and it is made the duty 
of the General Secretary to combine the infor- 
mation thus afforded in an annual report for 
publication. It will, however, be his aim, as 
far as practicable, to give in a condensed form 
the substance of such information in the pages 
of THE FREEDMAN, as received from time to 
time. 

V. The respective functions of the Central 
Executive Committee and the various Branch 
Societies are not in all respects clearly defined» 
nor can they be, satisfactorily, without the light 
of further experience. In general, it may be 
said that each constituent Society will be inde- 
pendent of all control in the canvass of its field, 
the selection and supervision of its teachers, 
and the management of such schools as it 
assumes; and that the Central Executive Com- 
mittee will survey the entire field, both North 


| and South ; will take measures to organize new 


Societies in any territory not already occupied ; 
will co-operate with all the Branches, in such 
ways as they may indicate, in promoting the 
interests of the work in their several districts ; 
will ascertain where new schools are needed in 
the South ; will determine upon their locality, 
and will assume the charge of such other mat- 
ters as require mutual consultation and com- 
bined action. 

The union thus accomplished is the consum- 
mation of much protracted and tedious effort to 
secure a national organization for the better ful- 
filment of this national work. We believe it will 
prove a final consummation, and though expe- 
rience may doubtless suggest changes in plans 
and methods of work, of which we shall be 
ready to avail ourselves unhesitatingly, the 
principles which are to underlie our work are 
settled upon so comprehensive and solid a foun- 
dation, that we trust they will never require re- 
adjustment. 

—_———— ~~ -—_- — 
TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 

By special invitation of the N. E. Branch,a 
convention of the Eastern Branches of the 
American Freedmen’s Union Commission was 
held in Boston, June ist, 1866. Delegates were 
present from the New-England, New-York and 
Baltimore Branches. The topics proposed for 
consideration embraced the following : 

The location of schools, the providing of 
school-houses, and the management of schools, 
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including superintendence, salaries, teachers’ 
homes, and school-books. 

The Convention assembled at 10 o’clock A. M., 
of Friday, June 1st, at the chapel of the Old 
South Church. It was called to order by Mr. 
Graham, of Maryland. Rev. Mr. Frothingham 
was chosen to act as chairman, and Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney as secretary. 

A series of printed questions prepared by the 
New-England Teachers’ Committee for the con- 
sideration of the Convention was then submitted. 
As the nature of the more important of these 
questions will appear in the report of the action 
taken upon them, we do not think it necessary 
to print them in full. The first matter dis- 
cussed was the 


Supply of Teachers. 


There being some reason to apprehend that 
the supply of teachers in some localities would 
be less abundant in the future than in former 
years, and at the same time that applications 
for situations were made, from time to time, to 
the Central Commission, it was , 

Resolved, That the Central Commission be 


requested to refer to the Branch Societies appli- 
cations made to them, and that the Branches 


«dé be requested to keep the Central Commission 


acquainted with their needs. 


Normal Schools, 


Extracts were read from a letter from Mr. 
Eberhart, of Georgia, expressing his sense of 
the impracticability of establishing normal 
schools at present in his department ; also from 
a letter of Miss Canedy, to the effect that such 
schools should be maintained by a central 
power. Mr. Ware urged the absolute necessity 
of a normal school in Baltimore ; and Mr. Chase 
thought the same necessity existed in Richmond. 

~ Miss Stevenson thought the desired object might 
be obtained by advanced classes in each school. 
It was 

Resolved, That it be referred to the Central 
Commission to take such measures as may be 
necessary, in their judgment, for the establish- 
ment of normal schools, either directly or 


through the appropriate Branch, when, in their 
judgment, it may be expedient. 


Locating of Schools, 

After some interchange of views, it was gen- 
erally agreed to be impracticable to make any 
geographical division of fields of labor among 
the different Branches. The present plan of 
locating new schools met with general approval ; 
according to which the location is selected by 
the Central Executive Committee and recom- 
mended by them for adoption by the appropriate 
Branch. 





Sechool-Houses. 


The great need of permanent places for hold- 
ing schools was universally acknowledged ; and 
it was 

Resolved, That the Central Commission be in 
correspondence with the Bureau, and obtain all 
possible assistance, and where the Bureau fails 
they shall supply buildings themselves, as far 
as possible. 


Co-operation. 


The importance of adopting some general 
and uniform style both of instruction to the 
teachers of the various Branches, and of reports 
from them, was generally agreed upon. It was 
also deemed desirable to agree upon a uniform 
style of text books where two or more Branches 
occupy the same locality, and perhaps to secure 
a common superintendent in some places. 

After a full conference, it was 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed, 
consisting of one from each Eastern Branch, to 
draft a letter of instruction to teachers on the 
general management of schools. 

Resolved, That the subject of a uniform style 
of report and register be left to this Committee. 

It was also recommended to this Committee 
to consider if there be any localities where the 
Superintendent of Education can be agreed 
upon by all societies working in it. 

Resolved, That the whole question of books 
be referred to a committee composed of one 
from each Branch chosen by that Branch. 

Resolved, That Mrs. Lane and Mr. Hawkins 
be requested to prepare a list of books to be 
used in schools to be presented to the three 
societies. 

After a brief recess the Convention met in 
the afternoon, at 3 o’clock, at the office of the 
New England Branch. The topics discussed 
were teachers’ salaries and teachers’ homes. 
The value of this conference in eliciting a mu- 
tual interchange of experience and information 
cannot be adequately expressed in so brief a 
record as this necessarily is. It resulted in the 
adoption of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the minimum salary of teach- 
ers of both sexes be twenty dollars per month 
and board, or thirty-five dollars without board, 
for the scholastic year of ten months. 


Resolved, That the travelling expenses to and 
from the place of destination be paid by the 
societies. 

Resolved, That the question of vacation be 
left to the Committee from each Society. No 
difference between teachers, as regards salaries, 
should be made between male and female, or in 
regard to time. 

Salaries shall be paid by the month. 

Agreed to pay one month’s salary during va 
cation to teachers when re-appointed. 
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Transportation shall always be paid, unless | characterized by the utmost good feeling and 


the teacher returns without orders. 
No other expenses should be allowed. 


accord. 
We call the special attention of the Branches 


It is necessary to have teachers’ homes, where | Tepresented in this Convention to the commit- 


good board cannot be obtained. 


Requested, That the Central Commission | 


, 


should hire and furnish a house for a teachers 
home, and then let the teachers make their own 
arrangements for carrying it on. 


Since this Convention was held, the Executive 
Committee, before whom the matter of school 
buildings was laid by the General Secretary, 
has passed upon this subject the following : 


tees to’ be appointed for the purpose of securing 
more perfect co-operation and symmetry in some 
|important particulars, and to the importance 


of their immediate action, in order to be ready 


| for the fall work. 


—_e-<>-e —___- 


NEW YORK BRANCH FREEDMAN’S 
UNION COMMISSION. 


As the letter of Rev. Crammond Kennedy, 


Resolved, 1. That in the present condition of | which was written at our request, sets forth the 


our funds, and in the absence of any canvassing 


plan of organization which has been pursued 


ground in the United States, in the opinion of | by our New York Branch with such success, 


this Board it is inexpedient for the Central 
Commission to undertake the erection of school 
buildings. 

Resolved, 2. That we will co-operate, in every 
way in our power, with the different Branches 
in procuring school-houses ; and to that purpose 
the General Superintendents be directed to as- 
certain, and report to the local Branches, such 
information as the latter may request, in respect 


| we commend it to the careful consideration of 
| the executive officers of all our Branches. We 
| shall be happy on application to furnish them 
| with copies of the instructions to which Mr. 
| Kennedy alludes. 
| COMMITTEE ON CORRESPONDENCE AND OR-} 
GANIZATION, 22 BrBLE House, N.Y. § 
| Rev. LyMAN ABport, GEN. Sxc., A.F.U.C. : 


| My Dear §S1r: This Committee has organ- 


to the erection of buildings for the several | jzed, either by correspondence between its mem- 
schools ; and to assist in supervising their con- | bers and their recent fellow-laborers in “THE 
struction under the direction of such Branches. | Woman’s CENTRAL RELIEF,” or by Lecturing 


At the Convention an interesting account was 
received from the Baltimore Branch, concerning 
their method of procedure. It seems they have 


| and Organizing Agents, four hundred and fifty- 
|two Auxiliary Societies in this State. These 
| Agents are instructed to arrange union meet- 


issued a document offering to any community of | ings throughout their respective districts, which 


Freedmen, to provide a teacher, if the people 
will provide a school-room, and secure the 
teacher’s board. The experiment has proved 
very successful in Maryland, and it was, on 
motion, 

Resolved, That we send the letter of the Bal- 
timore Association to the meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at New York; and request 
them to prepare a similar document to send to 
their State Superintendents, and furnish each 
Branch with copies for the use of their super- 


| are a single county each, at a time ; to present 
the claims of our work; and to advise, as the most 
| effective method of co-operation,the formation of 
|these Auxiliaries. They are generally com- 
| posed of ladies. A President is nominated by 


| show of hands, to serve in this capacity ; then 
| Vice-Presidents are chosen, one or two from 
| each church and congregation, according to the 
| size of the place, for the purpose of securing 
the support of all the denominations. The un- 


some one in the audience, and requested by a . 


intendents, with an addition adapted to plant-| sectarian character of the Association and the 
ers. , | Commission, of which it is a branch, makes this 

This matter has also been laid before the Ex- | union practicable and appropriate, and thus se- 
ecutive Committee of the United Commission, | cures the advantage of generous rivalry as well as 
and by them it has been referred to the Corre- | unanimity to the local society. After this a Sec- 
sponding Secretary, to prepare and submit to a | retary and Treasurer are elected, and time and 
future meeting, the draft of such a document. place of the first meeting of the new Auxiliary 

The full value of this Convention is far from | determined and announced. The Agent recom- 
being expressed by the record of its action. mends, or if convenient, sees that notices of 
Every such conference of co-workers is of the | this gathering, inviting all the ladies of the 
utmost importance—in removing misconcep-| place to attend, are published in the papers, 
tions, throwing light on doubtful questions, and | and read from the pulpits on the previous Sun- 
promoting harmony and unity of action in the day. But he does not dismiss his hearers till 
common work. The entire proceedings were | two or three gentlemen pass from pew to pew, 
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with paper and pencil, to record subscriptions 
for the support of a teacher from the locality. 
It is his business to explain our plan somewhat 
as follows: “If you raise $500 to-night, or if 
your Society pledges to pay us that amount 
within the educational year, we will allow you 
to nominate a representative of your own, @ de- 
voted, competent, Christian lady, whom you know, 
and in whom you have confidence. We will 
send her South into one of our schools, make 
her an inmate of one of our ‘homes,’ and put 
her into regular correspondence with you. Her 
letters, read at your meetings, and published in 
your papers, will spread much reliable and in- 
teresting information, and excite active sym- 
pathy on behalf of the degraded masses for 
whose elevation she will labor. Yow will see 
what is done with your money. Her salary will 
be $20 dollars a month, her board and lodging 
about as much, and her travelling expenses the 
balance. Our expenditures for teachers vary 
with their localities, but the Association has 
estimated the amount which I have mentioned 
as the average. If the requisite sum is not 
pledged now, you can secure it by a canvass of 
the community, collections in the churches, 
fairs, festivals, or lectures—any of the means 
you employed for the soldiers.” 


Such a candid statement of a plan with so 
many evident advantages is generally received 
with great favor, and especially if the agent 
has been forcible in his address. The inclosed 
copy of our instructions to him will show you 
what we require him to do. He should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the details of our oper- 
ations, both North and South, and with the 
condition of the poor white and the freedman, 
in order to show that what we are doing ought 
to be done, and extended a hundred fold; and 
he should have tact, a clear head, and a heart 
impressed with the influence of our work on 
Europe and Africa, as well as our own coun- 
try, to keep him clear of party politics, and en- 
able him to enlist the humanity and Christian- 
ity of his audience. 

When a county has been thoroughly organ- 
ized, we form a County Society. We think that 
annual or semi-annual meetings, attended by 
delegates, for a comparison of notes and a dis- 
cussion of ways and means, will prove of great 
service. Thus we are linking the State by vil- 
lages, cities, and counties, to our teachers and 
pupils in the South. 

There are “ AssocilATE MEMBERS” of this 
Committee for various districts—ladies who 
keep themselves informed of the work in their 
counties, and distribute our documents to the 


auxiliaries. This position, and that of Secretary 
of a County Society, may become identical. 

We are sure that, although the outlay is con- 
siderable, our plan of. organization will finally 
prove both the most efficient and economical ; 
for it will be easier and less costly to keep our 
auxiliaries alive than to maintain a corps of 
collecting agents in the field. Moreover, when. 
ever there is necessity of physical relief, we can 
appeal to this noble array of women, who are 
ready to work, and able to influence the com- 
munities in which they reside. 

A few collecting agents are employed (only 
two at present) who solicit contributions in re- 
gions that cannot be reached by the local socie- 
ties. The relations of this class of our employees 
to the auxiliaries are defined in the inclosed in- 
structions. During the six months ending 
March 31, 1866, the Branch received from 
the societies which this committee had organ- 
ized, 412 boxes and barrels of goods valued at 
$27,738.88, $10,969.46 in money for the support 
of teachers, and $3,319.11 for materials, which 
had been furnished by us from the British con- 
tributions. The total cost of these returns, 
which are not final, was $6,097.69, or less than 
15 per cent. In addition to this, the Yonkers 
auxiliary, for which the committee did not claim 
credit, contributed about $3000 in goods and 
money. 

Hoping that the other branches of the Com- 
mission will give this plan the attention which 
it deserves, I am yours respectfully, 

CRAMMOND KENNEDY, Secretary. 


Ge 


BOOK NOTICES. 

[Publishers wishing their publications noticed 
should send them to the General Secretary, Rev. Ly- 
man Abbott, 76 John Street.] 

Toe Davies ARITHMETICAL SERIES. The 
Primary, Intellectual, Written, Practical, and 
University Arithmetics. 5 Vols. 

DAvIEs’ ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 

Tue NATIONAL READERS AND SPELLERS, by 
Parker & Watson. The School Primer, Ele- 
mentary Speller, Pronouncing Speller, and 
First, Second Third, Fourth, and Fifth Read- 
ers. 8 vols. 

CLARKE’s ENGLISH GRAMMARS. First Lessons 
and New English Grammar. 2 vols. 

MonTEITH’s PHysICAL AND INTERMEDIATE 
GEOGRAPHY. 


The battle of the poets is nothing compared 
with the modern battle of the school books. 
The contest of the flowers, the story of which 








has been told in so many school-girl celebrations, 
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wherein each flower demands to be crowned | in this series, as far as possible, to pursue the 
queen of the floral kingdom, and somewhat | inductive system, and we account the books a 
boastfully asserts its peculiar fitness for the | valuable accompaniment tothe Readers, so long 
crown, is surpassed by this controversy of school | as our present methods of instruction in this 
literature, each book demanding to be crowned | department prevail. 
— he c pa enter = geen he MoNTEITH’S PHysIcAL AND INTERMEDIATE 
a a ao earnestness, USUAYY,| GEOGRAPHY. It is a great thing to fit a book 
than modesty. Into this controversy we have , Pi 
ae Wasa “ to the intellectual necessities of the young, and 
no inclination to enter. We have not been ap- . 
; : y guard them from mental error. Itis far greater 
pointed umpire, and should decline the unthank- a , F 
a 7 to suit it to their moral wants, and save them 
ful office if it were proffered to us. But without mers p 
ee oe Se ae C from the wrong direction, or imperfect develop- 
making invidious distinctions, it may be safely , : 
“eles “ |ment of their moral nature. This has been 
asserted that the school publications of A. 8. eae ae a . 
é ‘ ; | Mr. Monteith’s aim, and the spirit in which he 
Barnes & Co. enjoy a wide and well-deserved | ‘ : 

, : has performed his work must give pleasure to 
popularity, and in the school realm, large enough | every earnest mind , 
- = ope — Saal oven vee no; He gives the prominent facts of the earth’s 
SEER 6S SY So ey ee structure, and its physical economy. Import- 
ant truth, which has been formerly left for the 
student to acquire for himself in after years, is 
thus made a part of a primary education. But, 
better, he gives the facts of nature, not only 
in their true scientific connections, but in their 
relations to Him whose thoughtful work they 
are. The phenomena of nature alone, are facts. 
The phenomena of nature, viewed as God’s 
work and language, are truth. Mr. Monteith 
teaches the child truth. The scholar, while hy 
storing his mind with facts, is also acquiring 

8 q g 
what is of higher importance—just habits of 
The NATIONAL SERIES OF READERS AND | thought, right principles of study. He studies 
SPELLERS, by Parker & Watson, has received | not the technical anatomy of knowledge, but 
and well sustained the test of actual use. They | knowledge itself, warm and instinct with the 
are the approved text books in many of our| ove and wisdom of God. 
best Northern schools, and have already receiv- The typography and binding of all these 
= ee ae — “| works is good, and the excellency of the illus- 
ed an extensive circulation in the South. Ex-/ trations employed are well worthy of notice. 
perienced teachers inform us that in affording | No fallacy is greater than that any thing will do 
accurate instruction, and careful drilling in for children’s pictures. A picture is not.only 
- ithiin: Shemrate enimeninel Ut aah valuable in increasing the interest of thescholar 
Sa, Sy ow un-/ in his book, but in its power to kindle a love 
rivalled. And certainly there is no department | for art. A poor picture degrades the taste in- 


of primary instruction which the children of the | stead of developing it, and is a positive and 
serious blemish. The illustrations in these 


tl ire. 
Goeth mene sequion books, which abound especially in the “ Primary 


, ” 2h vai 
CLARKE’s First Lessons IN GRAmMAR, and | Readers” and the “ Physical Geopraphy,” are 
of a high order, and will be of real service in 


New ENGLIisH GRAMMAR, are two of a series cultivating a love of art among many to whom 
of five volumes on this subject. It is beyond | a good picture is a rarity, or a thing utterly un- 
the power of human skill to render Grammar | known. 
interesting, except to a mind of some measure 
of maturity. We have grave doubts whether] |NpDIANA ASSOCIATION DISCON- 
it has any proper place in primary instruction, TINUED. 

whether the child is capable of appreciating the} A MEETING of the Board of Managers of the 
science of language. In history the use of lan-| Indiana Freedman’s Aid Commission, held at 


e comes first, its grammar afterward, In | dianapolis on the 19th of June, formally dis- 
= 6 sose05 7 | solved that organization, resigning its field to the 


all science a knowledge of the facts must precede | Western and North.Western Commissi one. Tes 
an attempt to generalize them in ¢heories and | Corresponding Secretary, Jacob 8. Willets, will 
abstractions. But we teach our children science | hereafter labor in the cause as agent of these 


first, and the language afterwards, reversing the two bodies in their joint capacity of Western 
euae & Department of the American Freedman’s Union 


order of nature, and making grammar the| Commission. Te measure was adopted as one 
school-boy’s universal dread. The effort ismade of simplification and consolidation. 








The DAvres ARITHMETICAL SERIES, in 5 
vols., and the ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, by the 
same author, Professor Charles Davies, of 
Columbia College, are parts of a complete series 
aiming to cover the whole ground of mathe- 
matics, from the primary to the collegiate de- 
partment. They require no other sanction than 
their author’sname. We are less familiar with 
the primary works in this series, but those 
which are more advanced are of acknowledged 
merit, and in extensive use. 
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